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Miles as pastor are shown, left, top to 


bottom: Auburn, Ala., Westminster, Lynchburg, Va., and his present pastor- 
. 5S 


ate, First, Lexington, Ky. 


His sermon appears on page five. 











Letters to the Editors 





Problem: Getting Calls for Ministers Over 45 





Layman Urges Remedy 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

° I REFER to your Inquiring Re- 
porter of May 15 on “The Need for More 
Ministers.” I am a retired layman, with 
members of my own family in the minis- 
try. I wish to say there is no meed for 
more ministers. Just as long as the aver- 
age congregations continue to say to a 
minister over 45, you are too old, then 
there is no shortage, and to such congre- 
gations I say let them do without a pas- 
tor until they get hungry for one, We 
have no right to say to those whom God 
has called by his Spirit, “Being over 45 
you are too old.” To congregations say- 
ing that, I shall say to them, “The Holy 
Spirit never has directed you and never 
will. The Holy Spirit builds no fences.” 

There are many young ministers be- 
tween 45 and 55 with the heaviest financial 
obligations of their lives, who must stay 
sometimes for the their lives in 
unwanted pulpits, or else move to fields 
unable to support them, all because the 
congregation of the average church says 
to them, “You are too old.” I want to say 
as one of them that we laymen are good 
people and we haven't been taught any 
better. We have always done so and will 
continue to respond to the teachings of 
the church generally led by ministers. 


rest of 


WHEN YOU WANTED the old ministers 
aided you taught us and we responded 
with the Annuity Fund. We laymen paid 
for that as you taught us to do. Now you 
can do the same thing with the older 
minister and his calls. Let the commis- 
sion on “The Minister and His Work” be- 
gin a campaign to teach and to teach and 
to teach until we learn better. Anything 
else you have really wanted us to do you 
pushed and you pushed and you pushed 
until you put it across. 

This never came into my mind forcibly 
until my nephew, now 54, (a minister with 
two children in college) wanted to move 
to a better salaried field to educate his 
children, only to be told for the last ten 
years, “You are too old.” A Methodist 
preacher told me not long ago when I 
asked him (he has a little church now) 
how he educated his large family. He said 
“Methodist churches educated my children. 
My bishop gave me my best churches dur- 
ing that period of my life.” I know what 
my readers will say, “But that’s a Metho- 
dist Church. We don’t have that system.” 
We can do with our system anything a 
Methodist Church can do. We can teach 
our laymen, and I being one of them know 
we can be taught anything you want to 
teach us. 

We laymen as business men know what 
such an attitude (as the average congre- 
gation takes to the older minister) would 
do to any business organization for all 
men over 45 to step down to lesser fields 
of work and the untrained men to have 
all the best places. I could not encourage 
a young man to enter the ministry now 
who would have for the most only 15 years 
of promotion and after that no upward 
trend. I say to you leaders of the church 
and commission chairmen, “Get out and 
go up and down our Southland teaching us 
that the most valuable age in the ministry 
is the age between 45 and 65." We lay- 
men will respond to that teaching as we 
have responded to our church's teaching 
throughout the ages. As congregations 
we have neglected the mature ministers 
because we haven't been taught any bet- 
ter. 


AS A Presbyterian Church we are there- 
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fore a federated church and what affects 
one group in our church affects us all. 
Then it will cause the collapse of our 
whole structure if our ministers over 45 
cannot move except as they do with lesser 
salaries just at the time of their lives 
when they need it most. We can do any- 
thing that a Methodist Church can do but 
we must do so through our teaching which 
is after all the best. 

Let this teaching be done by our com- 
missions on the Minister and His Work. 
If these men are not willing to do it then 
put in men who will. It can be done in our 
church and it must be done. 

Iam a man of considerable wealth, hav- 
ing given largely to educate ministers, but 
I have given my last dollar until our 
church gets a better method of moving 
men over 45. Again I say, we laymen are 
but clay in the hands of the leaders of our 
church and we can be taught better than 
to pass over the 45 year old men when 
we pulpit committees and congregations 
get together. Teach us throughout the 
church and we will respond as a mighty 
army. A LAYMAN. 


Bible Reading Plan 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Inspired by a word from the late Robert 
E, Speer that the great need in the Prot- 
estant Church is to get the Bible back 
again into the lives of the people, some 
few of us up this way have been passing 
along, as we are led, the idea set forth in 
the enclosed sheet (see below). 

I think it explains itself as a movement 
without the usual accompaniment of new 
forms of organization. The “association” 
idea draws into service the various groups 
of a church and may result, in some cases, 
in the enlisting of entire congregations in 
Bible reading. It might even be extended 
to embrace entire communities where con- 
ditions are favorable. At any rate, we 
feel it worthwhile if even a small group 
makes a beginning, for the blessing 
brought to this group will surely reach 
others. We are especially concerned that 
young people be interested in order that 
the prevailing Bible illiteracy may be 
stayed and changed. Of course, this may 
not apply to the church in the South; yet 
it perhaps is needed everywhere. 

While my address appears at the bottom 
of the page of the enclosure, that is only 
for convenience in furthering the plan. 
Of course, I have no private interest in 
promoting this idea and feel only that 
through it I may help to answer what 
many of us who knew Dr. Speer believe 
was his ardent prayer through the years. 

If THE OUTLOOK can find a way to pass 
this idea along we will be very grate- 
ful. 

JOHN R. WOODCOCK, 
Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of Syracuse (USA), 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


LET US HELP GET THE BIBLE 
BACK AGAIN INTO THE LIVES OF 
THE PEOPLE 


One way to do this is to form a chapter 
of 


BIBLE READERS ASSOCIATED 


in families, church and Sunday school offi- 
cial groups, Bible classes, young people's, 
men’s, women’s and other similar organi- 
zations. This calls for the creation of ne 
new organization but for the use of pres- 
ent, existing organizations in the church. 

(1) Let members of any group agree to 
join in reading any selected Scripture. If 
it is sought to enlist the entire congrega- 
tion in Bible reading, the movement might 
well begin with the official leaders of the 
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a year. 


church; at least it should have thej; 
wholehearted support. But make a begin. 
ning somewhere, even in a smell group, 

(2) Each group, at the time of its regy. 
lar meeting, may set aside some time, per. 
haps at a devotional period, for sharing 
by members of the blessing they have re. 
ceived from their reading. Mutual gp. 
couragement will come from such associa. 
tion, 

(3) The group will naturally wish t 
encourage others to read the Bible, unti 
the reading shall be practically congrega. 
tion-wide. In time the interest may ey. 
tend to entire communities, greatly to the 
blessing of the Christian churches. 

Incidentally, ministers may assist by 
making the reading a background for their 
Sunday and mid-week messages. 

News of how this movement is develop. 
ing in your church or community will be 
of great interest to other groups, and may 
be sent to 


BIBLE READERS ASSOCIATED, 
843 Maryland Ave. 


Definition of Religion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In his interesting sermon on “The Es- 
sence of Religion’ (OUTLOOK, July 3), 
Dwight M. Chalmers began with the ques- 


Syracuse 10, N. Y, 


tion, “What is religion?” and answered 
that it is “primarily a matter of daily 
conduct.” 


I feel that a better answer would be, 
“Faith that issues in life’ and would like 
to pass on the definition of religion that 
was taught us in Princeton Seminary in 
1922: “Religion is man’s belief in a super- 
natural Power, or powers, able to influence 
his destiny, together with such actions and 
conduct as that belief calls forth.” 

WM. C. CUMMING. 

Clovis, MN. M. 


Lessons from Korea 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

What will be the outcome of the crisis 
in Korea? We should help other people 
to interpret the situation from a religious 
standpoint. Turning the pages of the 
Bible, we find that God many times worked 
out good from the evil designs of men. In 
order to strengthen the faith of his peo- 
ple or to bring them back to him, he al- 
lowed many crises in the history of Israel; 
sometimes he delivered his people with 
little or no fighting on their part (II Kings 
3 and 19; II Chron. 20, etc.) 

While we know not the political or mili- 
tary outcome of this crisis, should we not 
feel that through it God is calling us to 
repentance, re-dedication, and prayer? It 
is a time for serious thought about our 
ways of living and a time for earnest 
prayer for the spiritual welfare of our- 
selves and others and for world peace 
This crisis should lead us to draw closer 
to the Lord, to “seek first the kingdom of 
God,” and to make unselfish efforts for 
world peace. Our renewed devotion to 
him should be expressed in better atten- 
dance at the churches and larger partici- 
pation in their work of making a better 
world. 

Our God still controls the affairs of men 
and is able to deliver us from the dreaded 
atomic war. 

Cc. H. MAURY. 

Yadkinville, N. C. 


Appreciation 


tO THE OUTLOOK: 

. I appreciate very much the strong, 
generous and fearless atmosphere ané 
spirit of THE OUTLOOK as well as its 
good quality of workmanship in detail. 

J. HAYDEN LASTER. 
Milan, Tenn. 


You have done a grand job of reporting 
the actions of the General Assembly... . 
CHARLES E. DIEHL. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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Kagawa Sees Food 
Factor As Critical 


In Korean Situation 
Pacifist Wants Police Force but 


Declines Comment on UN Action 


New York. (RNS) — Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, noted Japanese Christian leader, 


declined here 
of the 


to voice outright approval 

United Nations’ military action 

in Korea. 
Askea by 


ference 


newsmen at a press 
to comment on the U. N. action 


Korean crisis, Dr. Kagawa, who 


con- 


in the 
is Widely Known for 
said: 


his pacifist views, 


“TI believe in a world-wide police sys- 
tem, but I cannot say anything specifi- 
cally about the war in Korea.” 

Food Will Decide 
he predicted that 
would be ended 
shortage of food 
and to widespread 


At the same time, 
the war in Korea 
shortly, owing to a 
in North Korea, 
famine in China. 

“The reason for this war is food,’’ 
though the North 
Koreans are driven back, they will re- 
turn unless we can solve this problem.’’ 

Earlier, Dr. Kagawa, who arrived 
from told a luncheon of 
church officials and mission leaders that 
American laymen were as badly needed 
in Japan as missionaries. 

“Don’t hesitate to send laymen,’ he 
said. ‘Especially those who are re- 
tired from business and are looking for 
a worthwhile way to spend the rest of 
their lives.”’ 

As an example of the valuable part 
laymen can play in converting the 
to Christianity, he cited the 
case of a layman sent to Formosa by 
the Chureh of England, who single- 
handedly converted an tribe of 
aborigines. 


he said. “Even 


England, 


Japanese 


entire 


Communism Declining 


Dr. Kagawa expressed the view that 
Communism was on the decline in 
Japan, and would not be stimulated by 
crisis. He attributed this 
situation partly to the ‘errors and mis- 
takes’ of the Japanese Communists, 
and to the cooperative movement, espe- 
tially among laborers and farmers. 

Owing to the state law recognizing 
cooperatives, the number has now grown 
to 3,000 with a membership of more 
than two million, he said. ‘‘In every 
country where the cooperative move- 
ment is strong, Communism does not 
flourish,’’ he added. 


the Korean 


NEW MISSIONARIES 





bers of the faculty. Bottom row, 
Tatsuoka, Japanese adviser; 
Japanese adviser; 


In the annual missionary 
sionaries are being prepared for service abroad. 


left to 
Il Seung Kay, Korean adviser; 
Miss Esther Cummings, 
viser; Nelly Garcia, Spanish adviser; Maurice Dubois, French adviser; 





institute at Montreat new mis- 
They are shown above with mem- 

D. J. Cumming, staff; Maurice 
Mrs. Yoshiko Niwa, 
Sylvia Lima, Brazilian ad- 
Richard T. 


right: 


instructor; 


Gillespie, staff. Second row: John Pritchard, Africa; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. T. Brown, 


Korea; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Coline Gunn, 


and Mrs. Reuben T. Allen, Mexico; Mr. 


R. Butler, 
Japan; Mrs. Wm. R. Reily and Mr. Reily, Africa. 


Brazil; 


Jean Holmes, Mary Haraughty, 
Third row: Mr. 


and Mrs. T. W. Stixrud, Africa; Mr. and 


Mrs. E. H. Gartrell, Korea; Sara Dixon, Mexico; Mrs. Jule Spach, Mr. Spach, Brazil; 


Mary Alice Mounts, staff. 
Vinson, Mr. 


Stout, Brazil; 


Fourth row: 
Vinson, Japan; Mrs. Donald Dilworth, Mr. Dilworth, Ecuador; Mrs. 
Edwin Clemens, Mr. Clemens, East Africa (Free Methodist); 
Crow, Mr. and Mrs. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil. 
Richard Hoverson, Mexico; 


Dr. Hugh English, Africa; Mrs. J. W. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon 
Fifth row: Mr. and Mrs. John 
Helen Norwood, Africa; Betty Tinley, 


Korea. 


Other Missionaries Leave Korea 


Two Remaining Are Expected to Follow to Japan 


Eight of the ten Presbyterian, 
missionaries remaining 
now in Japan 
time of the 
follow 
Nashville 


US, 
in Korea are 
and the others, at the 
report, were expected to 
Cablegrams received at 
headquarters reported Paul 
Crane, Ovid Bush, Mariella Talmage, 
Gene Lindler arriving at Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan, a city directly across the strait 


Soon. 


from the southern coast of Korea. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Linton and Mr. 
and Mrs. Petrie Mitchell were reported in 
Pusan, on the southern coast of Korea, 
el route to Japan. Miss Florence Root 


wus still in Kwangju, her regular mis- 
sich station, and Dr. Codington was 
thought to be considering leaving 
Mokpo. 





In discussing his recent visit to Eu- 
rope Dr. Kagawa said that Norway and 
Germany showed signs of ‘‘the greatest 
religious awakening.” 

He described the ‘religious awaken- 
ing’? in England as “small’’ compared to 
other European countries. 

Dr. Kagawa’s visit to the United 
States is sponsored by the Kagawa Com- 
mittee, composed of church leaders from 
Protestant denominations. While he is 
scheduled to be here until December 
28, Dr. Kagawa expressed himself as 
wishing to cut short his stay ‘because 
I am sorely needed in Japan.” 


Freeland Heads Overseas Relief 

Paul B. Freeland, well known Crow- 
ley, La., minister, has been named sec- 
retary of the Department of Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid of the 
Board of World Missions. He will join 
the Nashville staff Sept. 1. 

Mr. Freeland is a graduate of David- 


son College, Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, and studied at New College, 
Edinburgh. His pastorates have in- 


cluded those at Opelousas, La.; Duncan, 
Okla.; Covington and Madisonville, La. 
He has traveled widely in Europe and 
the Near East. 











The Inquiring Reporter Asks 





About USA ‘“Ultra-Conservatism” 


Would you say that the charge of our correspondent (OUTLOOK, July 3, 


p. 2) that Presbyterian, USA, ministers are ultra-conservative is a valid 

charge? 

WILBUR LAROE, Jr., Washington, could be devised that would measure 
D. C.—Ours is a middle-class church’ either the conservative or the liberal 
which fails to reach the masses. Minis- opinions and attitudes of a cross-section 
ters simply reflect the inevitable con- of the ministers in both the US and the 


servatism of a church so constituted. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, Lakeville, 
I do not think the majority of 
ultra-conservative. 


Conn. 
our ministers 
The trouble is that 


ceased to be scholars and do not keep 


are 


most of them have 


abreast of current developments in their 
reading. The words and 
“liberal’’ change in 
few years. 


‘“‘conservative”’ 
connotation every 
The theological climate to- 
day is much more positive than it was 
fifty or twenty-five years ago. 


WILLIAM HIRAM FOULKES, New- 
ark, N. J.—In my opinion, ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
warmly evangelical and loyal to the con- 


are 
fessional standards of the church. 


PETER K. EMMONS, Scranton, Pa.— 
According to the Form of Government 
of our church, each presbytery has full 
authority to ordain ministers within the 
constitutional requirements of our West- 
minster Confession of Faith and form of 
subscription. Therefore, there is room 
for the ultra-conservative and also the 
more liberal in attitude and thought, as 
long as they are sound in doctrine and 
character. 


WILLIAM B. LAMPE, St. Louis, Mo. 

-The Presbyterian, USA, ministers that 
I know are conservative but not ultra- 
conservative. Both theologically and 
economically they little to the 
right of center. 


are a 


CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—To say that Presbyterian, USA, 
ministers are ultra-conservative is not 
a valid charge. Rather, I would empha- 
size that they are increasingly evangeli- 


cal. But their evangelism is not based 
on a return to Dispensationalism or 


Fundamentalism. 


CHARLES F. WISHART, Wooster, 
Ohio—Theologically, no. Economically, 
temporary conservative trend, many 


comfortable priests of status quo but 
also some magnificent prophets. Com- 
parisons are futile, as Dogeberry said, 
“‘odorous.”’ 


WM. LINDSAY YOUNG, Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Personally, I think that the re- 
sults of personal opinions will not be 
particularly enlightening or beneficial in 
this matter. Would it not be much more 
effective if some sort of instrument 


4 


USA churches? Frankly, I am shocked 
at the thought that our Southern 
brethren are more liberal than those of 
us in the USA group. Data compiled on 
a scientific basis could be highly signifi- 
cant. Conservatism, liberalism, etc., are 
relative terms. From a Unitarian’s point 
I am ultra-conservative. From 
Catholic point of view I am a 

I would say the Presbyterian 
USA, should not be character- 
ized as either conservative or liberal so 
much as it is soundly evangelical. 


of view 
Roman 
heretic. 
Church, 


JOHN A. MACKAY, Princeton, N. J. 

Your correspondent has generalized 
from meager data and affirms what is 
untrue. The trend among the ministers 
of our church is towards a dynamic, 
evangelical centrality. 


ROY EWING VALE, Indianapolis, 
Ind.— . So far as attacks upon our 
church are concerned, they were taking 
place when I was but a lad, and doubt- 
less there will be instances of that sort 
long after my time is done. There are 
those of us who hold it to be our chief 
duty to work while it is day in the 
things of the gospel as God gives us to 
understand the gospel, for the night 
cometh when no man can work. 


SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, Babson Park, 
Fla.—This charge is new and refresh- 
ing. Yet the votes in the Assembly seem 
to confirm this. I am a layman, not a 
theologian. I have to depend upon my 
Bible. But surely God must laugh in 
derision at what keeps his children 
apart. And the Devil must rejoice that 
so many Christians spend so much time 
fighting each other rather than fighting 
him. 


HERBERT BOOTH SMITH, Burlin- 
game, Calif.—As the third of four suc- 
cessive generations of Presbyterian 
ministers, as a member for six years of 
our judicial commission, and three years 
on the General Council and one year as 
moderator, I cannot agree with the view- 
point of your correspondent. He is not 
a member of our communion and can- 
not possibly have the general knowl- 
edge of our men which some others have 
had. It is dangerous to generalize on 
the basis of rather narrow observation. 
I. wonder what my opinion of the US 
church would be worth, although both 
my father and grandfather were mem- 
bers of that body. 


JESSE H. BAIRD, San Anselmo, 
Calif—-Wonders will never cease; | 
had understood from certain other 
southern periodicals that we are all 
“ultra-liberal.”” What is this “drift” 
which is on on the opposite sides of the 
Mason-Dixon Line? Maybe we can get to- 
gether as we pass. Or is the whole 
affair an illustration of relativity? What 
is a “liberal,” a “fundamentalist,” an 
“‘ultra-conservative,”’ etc.? It is liable 
to be simply a fellow you don’t agree 
with. My opinion, growing out of a 
pretty rich contact with both churches, 
USA and US, is that most of us are just 
“Christians,” trying to understand, live 
and preach the glorious gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Are these tags nec- 
Do they mean anything? Per- 
haps they mean whatever the person 
who pins them on you thinks they mean. 
In the name of our crucified Lord and 
a dying world, let’s be done with them 
all. 


essary ? 


HUGH IVAN EVANS, Dayton, Ohio 
{n my judgment, the word ‘ultra’ is 
out of place. The rank and file of the 
Presbyterian ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, are conservative. 
It seems to me that they represent a fine 
standard of appreciation of the sover- 
eignty of God, the centrality of Jesus 
Christ and the essential work of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing individuals and 
society into conformity to the Divne 
Will. 


In the Presbyteries . 





Reconsideration Asked at Montreat 


A request that Montreat’s board of 
directors ‘“‘reconsider’’ a recent action 
which provided that Negro delegates to 
the adult conferences there should be 
entertained on an unsegregated basis 
was voted by Wilmington Presbytery. 

The action was taken in line with an 
overture presented from the session of 
the Mount Zion church in Rose Hill, N. 
C. Presbytery deplored the action of the 
Montreat board and recommended that 
“the whole question of intra-church 
race relations at Montreat be reconsid- 
ered on more realistic grounds in the 
interest of Christian goodwill between 
the races.” 


Declines to Commend Board 


Concord Presbytery, at its recent 
meeting, declined to adopt a motion 
commending the Board of World Mis- 
sions for its stand on the International 
Christian University in Japan which it 
has voted not to endorse officially but 
has left the way open so that ‘‘those who 
wish to contribute to it may do so.” 

The presbytery, in another action, 
voted to require any church which 
wishes to secure a chartwr of incorpora- 
tion to submit the charter to the pres- 
bytery first for its approval. 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





9R OUR MEDITATION I am using 

the Twenty-third Psalm, which is 

perhaps the most familiar passage 
in the Scriptures. Rather, we shall 
think together on that part of the poem 
in which the writer compares the Lord 
to a shepherd. 

Why is it that people everywhere read 
the psalm, memorize it, employ it to 
express joy, desire it in periods of suffer- 
ing and mourning, gain inspiration 
therefrom and use it for support 
throughout the days? To me it has been 
of priceless value. May I share with 
you the four aspects of this song that 
have made it so. 

Four words express what I mean: 
rest, refreshing, righteousness, and reso- 
lution. 


He Offers Rest 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.”’ Palestine was an arid 
country; it still has many waste places, 
though marvelous things have been ac- 
complished there recently to make it 
blossom. Along those dry stretches a 
shepherd would seek out the rivulets 
where there would be green pastures for 
his sheep. The poet speaks here of a 
place to rest, for physical rest and spirit- 
ual rest, if you will. Years ago on a hot 
August day in New York I saw that re- 
markable play, Green Pastures. It had 
such a tremendous vogue because it rep- 
resented the search of a minority group 
for rest. The author had caught the 
yearning desire of these people. He pic- 
tured for us and for them the scene of 
green pastures where a man can lie 
down and find rest unto his soul. 

Centuries after the psalm was written 
Jesus said, “I am the good shepherd.” 
At another time he voiced what George 
Adam Smith thought was his greatest 
statement: “‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in spirit. and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.’’ He affords us rest 
if we accept his yoke. A yoke, we know, 
disciplines, provides companionship and 
points the way. Two oxen under a yoke 
have the discipline of restraint, fellow- 
ship in a kindred effort and the un- 
ploughed furrows ever before them. So 
with us. We find rest when we accept 
the discipline of Christ, are united with 
him in the purpose of his Kingdom and 
walk daily toward his objectives. 

It is well to remind ourselves of the 
problem that confronts us in the com- 
mon saying, “Other pastures always look 
greener.”’ There is a restlessness in our 
lives that causes us to peer over the 
fences of our pasture into others. We 
feel that if we could change our situa- 
tion or environment or circumstances 
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that life would be fairer and greener. 
We are hemmed in by circumstances, 
we are defeated by fate. That’s not the 
way life is. We live where we are. 
Where we find ourselves we live our 
lives. When we accept the yoke of 
Christ we will find rest and our pastures 
will become greener and larger. 

There is a startling statement in the 
Book of Revelation illustrating the op- 
posite condition: ‘‘And they have no rest 
night nor day, who have the mark of 
the beast upon them.” Thus the writer 
of that symbolical book reminds us that 
if evil in our lives is in the ascendant 
we will find no rest. We are defeated, 
we are restless because sin is our mas- 
ter. 

In recent years an astonishing number 
of books and articles have been written 
about Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In the 
“Ancient Mariner’’ he portrayed a sea- 
man who could find no peace because 
of his remorse over killing the albatross. 
The New Testament writers remind us 
that all men have sinned but that Christ 
is able and willing to forgive us our 
sins. His first public statement was, 
‘Repent ye; for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.’’ Repentance means literally 
to change one’s mind. We change the 
set of our minds and turn to him. ‘‘Take 
my yoke ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

The Psalmist says, ‘‘He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures.” The first 
word to remember in the 23rd Psalm is 
“‘rest.’”” The second is ‘‘refreshing.”’ 


He Brings Refreshment 


Having led me by the still waters he 
restoreth my soul. It is a difficult thing 
to live in a land where there is no water. 
People in New York these past months 
have been inconvenienced greatly by a 
water shortage. Everyone in Palestine 
understood the blessed refreshment that 
accompanies quiet, deep waters. TI have 
on my study wall a lovely print of the 


Reflections on the Twenty-third Psalm 


23rd Psalm presented to me years ago 
by a friend. It depicts a shepherd lead- 
ing his flock along a stream in a rocky 
vale; a quiet, restful scene. I let my 
eyes fall upon it from time to time to 
imbibe the restfulness and restoration 
conveyed. If I am to find refreshing, I 
go with him. When our Lord said, I 
am the good shepherd, the word he used 
means “feeder.’”’ TI am the good feeder, 
says Christ. He feeds you and me. 

In one section of his poem Lycidas, 
John Milton describes certain church 
leaders who were unworthy: “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
No sheep though ever looked to Jesus 
without finding food and drink for the 
soul. Recently two sisters came to the 
study for special instruction as they 
planned to be out of the city during the 
time for the communicants’ class. In 
discussing the meaning of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, we examined Da 
Vinci’s picture hanging over the fire- 
place. Throughout the years the Lord’s 
Supper has been a symbo!] that Christ 
feeds us. spiritually even as_ food 
nourishes our physical bodies. I am to 
find refreshing in this symbolism of the 
indwelling Christ, and through belief in 
God and the possibilities of god in man 
that Christ demonstrated, and in the 
possibilities of good in myself. You re- 
call that the closing sentence in the first 
paragraph of our communion service is, 
“Let us therefore so come that we may 
find refreshing and rest unto our souls.” 


He Teads in Righteousness 


The first two words that stand out are 
rest and refreshing; the third is right- 
eousness. ‘‘He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake.”’ 
Righteousness means the right way. 
Silly sheep, we say, who go in all direc- 
tions unless led properly. A shepherd 
led them in the right way. They got 
lost, so do we. 

In Kentucky we hear much of Daniel 
Halford Luccock tells this story 
I suppose it is apocryphal but 
it illustrates what we are talking about. 
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Someone asked the pioneer if he had 
ever been lost in the wilderness. Boone 
thought a while and replied that while 
he had never been lost, that once he had 
been confused for three days. That you 
see is the way we are: all of us get con- 
fused. How very confused we get, you 
and I! 

What is right, and what is wrong? 
How can I follow the right way? We 
have certain norms such as the Ten 
Commandments which have overtones 
beyond the actual statements. We have 
the great spiritual laws reiterated 
throughout the Bible. Our Lord, how- 
ever, gives us the key to right living. 
In his teachings he does not often par- 
ticularize. He uttered general truths 
such as loving thy neighbor, practicing 
kindness, not resenting wrong, turning 
the other cheek and not hating anyone, 
either enemy or friend. Then these gen- 
eral laws are to be applied at the neces- 
sary point. In th light of the story of 
the Good Samaritan illustrating love for 
neighbor, I must apply the truth of it 
to individual situations as they arise in 
my life in my own community. This 
takes thought, understanding, consecra- 
tion and constant application. 

If you follow the teachings of Christ 
you will discover this: that in his eyes 
right living consists primarily of proper 
attitudes and actions with one’s fellows 
In other words righteousness is right 
living toward one’s fellowmen. Thou 
shalt love God, thy neighbor and thyself 
and our love to God is manifested 
through respect and recognition of our 
neighbor in the same manner that we 
respect and recognize ourselves. 

May I use a very simple illustration? 
The other day I was calling at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital on several of our 
members. It was late afternoon and I 
was crowded for time. When I crossed 
Jefferson Street going west I noticed 
that all the way from Jefferson Street 
to Georgetown (the hospital block) cars 
were parked solidly on the lefthand side. 
Second Street is a one-way street going 
west. The righthand side was empty 
as there are “no parking” signs placed 
at intervals. Being in a hurry I parked 


Dividends for Kindness 


4 ODAY 1 RECEIVED a rich letter, 
I rich because it was a big deferred 

dividend for a little kindness done 
—38 years ago. It was from ‘“Pearl.”’ 
She was a little girl in my Sunday school 
in Burlington, N. C. Her face and her 
name had faded out. She said, ‘‘You 
hardly remember me, but I’ve thought 
of you many, many times.’’ She said I 
conducted her father’s funeral, and later 
her brother’s. I couldn’t recall it. But 
I remember the distressed widow and 
four children and my visits to the deso- 
late home. Kindness pays large divi- 
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minister, Wake 


on the right. When I came out of the 
hospital fifteen minutes later I had a 
traffic tag for incorrect parking. 

When I paid my dollar fine I asked 
the girl at the desk why it was that on 
a one-way street that was rather wide 
they allowed parking on one side only. 
Her explanation was a sound one. She 
told me they kept the righthand side 
free of parking so that in case of a fire 
in St. Joseph’s the fire department would 
have plenty of space in which to oper- 
ate; a very good reason, you see. 

Now I had sinned against the traffic 
laws of Lexington for which I made res- 
titution. Also I had learned a lesson. 
The law was made to protect my fellow- 
citizens. If a fire had broken out at that 
time someone might have died through 
my mistake. That is what wrongdoing 
is in life. When I break the moral law 
I injure my fellows and when I injure 
anyone I harm myself and hurt God. All 
of life has traffic laws along the way. 
Christ the Shepherd leads us in the 
paths of righteousness. So you see we 
find rest, restoration and righteousness. 


He Gives Men Courage 


The last word is resolution: ‘Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me. Thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.” Note, it 
is the valley of the shadow of death, 
death itself. It means the valley 
of fear. Dr. Moffatt has it, ‘‘My road 
may run through a glen of gloom, but I 
fear no harm, for thou art beside me, 
thy club, thy staff, they give me cour- 
age.”” This psalm gives men courage, 


not 


it enables us to be resolute. For me 
that is the heart of the poem. 
Everyone is fearful at times. Cour- 


age is the mean between foolhardiness 
on one extreme and timidity on the 
We are fearful of health, finan- 
cial insecurity, safety of our loved ones 

for so many reasons. The psalm aids 
The Shepherd pro- 


other. 


us along the way. 
vides the example. 

We think of Christ so often in the- 
ological terms that we forget he was a 
young man. He wanted to live, he en- 
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dends; strange we don't 
oftener! 

Pearl said, ‘‘You were so kind to us, 
I wanted to tell you the story. Mother 
is living—near 80. I have four chil- 
dren—and four grandchildren. God has 
been wonderful. One of my two sons, 
an air pilot, was reported missing in 
action. Another report a month or two 
later: he was safe in neutral country. 
The other son was wounded, but is well 
now—both with families. Five years 
ago my husband, a railroad man, was 


invest in it 





joyed good health and was filled with 
great zest, yet he was around thirty 
when he died. He faced the problems 
of unpopularity, physical fatigue, mis- 
understanding and betrayal. He yearned 
over the lost sheep of Israel. If I fol- 
low the Shepherd I have inspiration 
from his to bolster my courage. 

We gain strength also from the 
eternal purpose of God. It is a good 
thing to believe there is purpose in the 
universe, a divinity that shapes our 
ends, that all things do work together 
for good to those that love God. Some- 
times we become very anxious and con- 
cerned. Let us rest in God. 

The companionship of others helps. 
There is a dramatic scene in ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress” illustrating this. When Chris- 
tian left the Interpreter’s house, from 
the roof of which he had seen the De- 
lectable Mountains, he entered at once 
the valley of the shadow of death. There 
in that dreary glen, surrounded by fog 
and darkness, he was frightened. As 
he progressed, he took heart because he 
heard other wayfarers calling encour- 
agement to one another and to him in 
the darkness. I think sometimes the 
best Christian service anyone can ren- 
der is to drop a word of cheer thrcugh- 
out the days. You never know when 
some chance word will help. (Dostoev- 
sky stresses this in the closing pages of 
The Brothers Karamazov.) 

As Christian pushed deeper into the 
glen he was met by Apollyon. In the 
fight that ensued Christian was on the 
verge of defeat until he flashed his final 
weapon, All-Prayer. 

In the valley of fear All-Prayer is the 
saving power. The next time you are 
fearful, the next time you cannot sleep, 
when you wake in the small hours and 
feel pressed and frightened, pray this 
Psalm; and when you come to ‘Yea, 
through the valley of of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil,’’ remind 
yourself in modern parlance, ‘‘If the 
Shepherd is with me, so what?” 

There is the psalm as [I see it, ex- 
pressed in four words. The Lord is my 
shepherd: He gives me rest, refresh- 
ing, righteousness, and resolution. 


Done 


paralyzed! one side still nearly helpless. 
But now he has a little shop and sells 
little things. Isn’t God wonderful! 
‘Count your blessings?’ I couldn’t! 

“I saw your address in a church 
paper. You were so kind to us. Thanks 
a million!’’ 

That’s a big dividend—after 38 years! 
Try kindness and see! 


“Steve Has Just Arrived” 


Next day came an announcement and 
a note from—‘ Mary”: “What great 
news I have to give you! Our boy Steve 
has just arrived! We had waited and 
longed for him 13 years: I wanted to 
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tell you of our joy!” I looked it up in 
my record book; I married her and 
Dalma 13 years ago. At last Steve had 
arrived, their first child. 

Stars of beauty these, shining in the 
darkness of a world gone mad! 

A memory comes vivid from my first 
pastorate. The century was young. It 
was Sunday afternoon of the West Vir- 
ginia Baptist state convention. A throng 
packed the large opera house for the 
accustomed climax of the convention— 
a prayer and testimony service. A cli- 
max it was. Hearts and eyes overflowed. 
I saw a great old minister go to a 
woman and say something. I didn’t 
know her. She got up as if reluctant. 
Her four-minute speech for sheer elo- 
quence and moving power lingers as one 
of the masterpieces heard in a lifetime. 
There were present only two men who 
had been present when the convention 
was. organized, the eloquent Dr. J. W. 
Carter, once pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Raleigh, N. C., president of 
the convention then in session. The 
other was Dr. Farrow, once a missionary 
of the convention. 


Great Forces Molding Life 


“Thirty years ago,’”’ began the elo- 
quent woman, “I heard Dr. Carter 
preach a sermon on the crucifixion of 
Christ. It has lingered through these 
thirty years as one of the great forces 
molding my life. 

“Thirty years ago I seemed done for 
and was desperate. For a whole week 
or so, my husband gone, my baby had 
been desperately sick. Neighbors didn’t 
seem to know. Night and day I had car- 
ried him in my arms, without sleep, till 
I could go no longer. I laid him on the 
bed and fell on my knees, and prayed in 
agony, ‘O God, at least send me a 
friend!’ That moment there was a 
knock at the door, and Dr. Farrow came 
in. His prayer gave me new life and 
hope. As he rose from his knees he 
said confidently, ‘Your boy will live, and 
become a man you can be proud of!’ 
He met me at this convention and asked, 
‘How about that boy?’ I said, ‘He lived, 
and is a noble Christian businessman I 
can be proud of.” 

And then with marvelous eloquence 
she drove it home. ‘Those two men are 
here, and I want them to know thai 
through all these thirty years they have 
been helping me to live. Go on, dear 
brethren, you can little dream what 
fruit will come from your labors!”’ 

Bread on the waters! Big dividends 
from simple deeds of kindness done! 
Deeds of kindness, stars shining in the 
darkness of a world gone mad! The 
wise will seek daily opportunities to do 
them. 
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WHAT, NO BACKGROUND MUSIC? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.”’—Luke 8:8. 


HE TROUBLE with life,’’ some 
one has said, ‘‘is that there is no 
background music.” In the 

movies, there always is. Some of the 
most interesting music of our times, and 
often excellent, is to be heard in the 
better moving pictures. It is only in 
moments of suspense that the orchestra 
stops. It has even been brought as a 
criticism of the motion picture as an 
art form, that there is a doubled emo- 
tional effect: not only action and dia- 
logue, but the music underscoring every- 
thing. 

In the shipwreck the crashing of the 
brass, in the emotional scenes the wail- 
ing of the strings, in the love scenes the 
cooing of the woodwinds—from comedy 
to tragedy and back again the score fol- 
lows the picture, sometimes going ahead 
of it and warning us of things to come. 
It is sometimes possible to tell more ac- 
curately from the music than from the 
acting how the director wished a scene 
to be interpreted, ‘‘straight”’ or as bur- 
lesque. Murder or merriment, Disney 
or documentary, the music helps make 
the picture—or the picture helps make 
the music; sometimes it is hard to say 
which. 

Life is not like that, the quipster 
means to tell us. We have to take it 
raw and unembellished. We have to 
make love to such music as the dine- 
and-dance orchestra can play or as our 
portable radio can pick up. If an armed 
robber stalks our home no heavy music 
precedes him up the stairs. Our ances- 
tors who gaily composed sea-chanteys 
and work-ballads are not with us any 
more. The modern toiler seldom sings 
at his work. Gilbert Chesterton com- 
plained years ago that he never heard 
post office clerks or bank tellers singing 
at their desks. Perhaps the long-ago 
plowboy joined the lark in a morning 
carol, but does the modern farmer, sit- 
ting on his tractor plowing by electric 
light after dark, sing “In the Gloam- 
ing’? Not in these parts. 

Family quarrels, in real life, are not 
made more interesting by a musical 
scor2? that follows the argument to its 
sc reuming or sobbing climax. War news 
comes to us soberly over the air-waves 
from hard-voiced announcers without 
benefit of Shostakovitch. 








O BACKGROUND music. . . yes, 
that is indeed the trouble with 
life. But the ears of the deaf 

shall be unstopped, is a Promise ful- 
filled for the Christian. Born again, the 
Christian is no longer congenitally deaf 
to the background music of life. Other 
prisoners in the concentration camp on 
Patmos may hear only the ringing of 
their picks in the rocky soil; but one 
named John can hear a sound in heaven 
as of harpers playing on their harps. 

A Christian's very faith is bound up 
with singing. He hears the music of 
creation, when the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. ‘‘All nature sings” for him. 
Where others see nothing but weather 
and climate, a monotonous procession of 
the seasons, he hears with the Psalmist 
the songs of sun and moon and stars of 
light, from deeps of ocean and heights 
of sky, the music of flame and storm. 
At the heart of the Christian’s Book of 
Life is a book of songs. The birth-night 
of his Lord is celebrated by the singing 
angels. In life’s struggles he does not 
wrestle with the beast in silence and 
alone, but to the battle-hymns of the 
hosts of heaven. By the side of the 
grave of one he loves, or walking over 
the green grass that decks the resting- 
place of many gone before, he hears be- 
yond the threnodies of human grief a 
new song, a song which none but the 
redeemed can learn. 


Nor will he be content only to listen. 
Always in his own heart he makes 
melody to the Lord. Answering the sub- 
lime harmonies from on high are the 
small sweet echoes in believing hearts. 
Mercy and justice are for him something 
more than topics for theological debate 
or semantic investigation; with the 
Psalmist he sings “of mercy and of 
judgment’’—the mercy and the justice 
of God are the melody, the harmony of 
life. Through all the clashing injus- 
tices, the dismal frustrations, the wait- 
ings and the weariness of life he can 
hear the full chords of the divine jus- 
tice that will in truth be done; above 
the sinner’s falling tears he can hear the 
music of the mercy of God. 

What, no background music? All 
that is needed is his healing touch; all 
that is needed is the ear to hear. 
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EDITORIAL 





Well-Informed Church Women 


That church women are better in 





Members of the recent Women’s Training School, Montreat, N. C. The school was said to be of t 


formed about the issues and opportuni- 
ties before the church than are men or 
young people is no news. Miss Helen 
Kenyon, until lately moderator of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, how- 
ever, recently went further. She said 
they are also better informed on mat- 
ters of international and national im- 
portance. Hear her: 


“It is women in our churches who 
constantly seek to know more about the 
United Nations. The women have 
a wide picture of the religious tensions 
of the people of the Middle East and of 
the sociological and economic problems 
they face. Here at home, it is the wo- 
men who have done the clear thinking 
on problems of race relationship. They 
realize what a second-class citizenship 
means in terms of housing and economic 
conditions.”’ 


Much of this knowledge of world 
affairs, according to Miss Kenyon, comes 
with a devoted and intelligent interest 
in the missionary program. “It is grati- 
fying,’’ she said, ‘‘to see how women’s 
interest in missions is reaching out to 
give them fresh understanding of the 
international scene.”’ 

All this, we think, is true. The re- 
sponse to world needs or to any needs 
depends upon information. People do 
not always respond when they know 
but they are not likely to respond when 
they don’t know. 

One of the popular evenings at the 
recent Montreat school for women fea- 
tured this very point, with a description 
of efforts being made to keep the church 
informed. The women were told what 
they would read if they wanted to be 
‘“‘well-informed.’’ They would read, of 
course, The Survey, the study books, the 
promotional helps, the official guides, 
the devotional booklet. To be sure, they 
would. 

It is our conviction, however, that a 
church woman can read all these official 
organs and be abysmally ignorant of the 
pressing issues before the church—/if 
she does not read the church paper. Can 
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we prove the point? We think so. 

1. Everybody admits that the General 
Assembly is of highest importance in the 
life of the church, as it considers, dis- 
cusses and acts upon many crucial items. 
In the weeks leading up to, during, and 
following the Assembly, the church 
paper seeks above all else to inform the 
church about these significant matters. 
In official publications: so far, not a 
line. 

2. Regardless of how people may feel 
about the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan and our church’s rela- 
tion to it, all agree that it is important 
to know about it. Would a church wo- 
man learn anything about it from any 
of our official publications? Not that 
we have yet heard about. 

3. Montreat faced a crucial issue a 
few years ago—important enough for 12 
or more synods to take action about it. 
Did any official publication tell the 
church about it? Not a line that we 
ever heard of. 

4. The so-called Richardson case that 
found our church put in an exceedingly 
unfavorable light became of enough 
significance for 13 or more presbyteries 
to overture the Assembly about it. The 
Assembly appointed a commission to act, 
and the 1950 Assembly went even be- 
yond the action of the commission. But 
did any official organ of the church tell 
our people about it, beyond the mini- 
mum record in the minutes of the meet- 
ing? Not yet. 

These are only four of the more recent 
and more widely discussed items which 
depended upon the church press entirely 
for a report to the church-at-large. If 
you want more illustrations they are 
plentiful—present efforts to alienate 
church property from our denomination, 
Montreat’s action on the entertainment 
of Negroes, the joint Presbyterian 
hymnal, efforts in Presbyterian US-USA 
acquaintance and cooperation, the im- 
portant report on divorce and re-mar- 
riage, etc., ete.—literally hundreds and 
thousands of items. 
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of the best ever held. 


Any woman who is concerned about 
her church will want to know all she can 
about such items as these and others 
which are reported week after week. 

It must have been an oversight, then, 
when church women were told that they 
could be well-informed by reading 
simply the official organs, for anybody 
who is aware of what is going on in the 
church would realize that no one could 
know the score without reading the 
weekly church paper. 


20 Went, 34 Came 


It is interesting to see where our 
ministers go when they leave our church 
and whence they come when they seek 
admission. Last year’s record from the 
Assembly’s stated clerk’s office tells the 
story. 

Among the 20 who left us (more than 
in any year since 1919), 15 went into 
the Presbyterian Church, US:A; two each 
joined the Methodists and the Reformed 
Church in America; and one is now a 
United Presbyterian. 

We gained, in the exchange, a net of 
14, since 34 men came to us from sister 
denominations. This was the largest 
number received since 1928. Again, as 
in the departure of our men, the Presby- 
terians, USA, figured most prominently, 
sending us 18 ministers. From the 
United Presbyterians we received three, 
and two each from the Evangelical and 
Reformed, the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, and the Orthodox Presbyterian 
church. One each was contributed to 
us by the Southern Baptists, Methodists, 
Cumberland Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Independent Baptists, Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, and the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church. 

It is interesting to study the figures 
over the years; to see the large numbers 
of men involved in a cycle of years, then 
a falling off to almost a standstill. In 
the early twenties, for example, 30-odd 
men were received each year. In the 
early 40s, of course, there was little 
movement either way. 
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It would be interesting to discover 
how many ministers we have trained 
and contributed to other denominations 
throughout our history; it would also 
be revealing to see how many of our 
present 2,722 have come to us from 
other churches. 

This easy exchange between the 
churches makes absurd anyone’s conten- 
tion that the theological barriers which 
keep us as separate denominations have 
any great validity. This evidence should 
be as convincing as any man desires. 


The New Secretary 


The naming of Paul B. Freeland to 
head the church’s ministry in Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid will be wel- 
comed. In announcing his acceptance 
of the responsibility, the Nashville 
Board stressed Mr. Freeland’s acquain- 
tance with many of the needs because 
of his first-hand observation (see p. 3). 

The new secretary will have a chal- 
lenging task as he seeks to keep the 
church alive to these vital needs and as 
he serves to place our resources at the 
points of most pressing opportunity. 
Now, with the situation in Korea, the 
needs will be not less, but more. 

From all parts of the church the 
fullest cooperation will be accorded 
Paul Freeland. 


The Reorganization 





50. MONTREAT, Continued 

Montreat has had its difficulties. 
Some of its present leaders are consoled 
by their friends who tell them that the 
future will not be as difficult as the past. 
They, and the whole church, hope so. 

For a good many years—most of its 
history—Montreat was largely an in- 
dividual project and was recognized as 
such. Consequently it did not gain the 
support of the church-at-large that is 
desirable. For some years the perennial 
question dealt with ‘“‘Who owns Mon- 
treat?’’ and capable committees of the 
Assembly wrestled with the lezal and 
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Mrs. Brewer, new chairman of the Women’s Board, is shown above. 


other problems involved until they made 
it clear that the trustees who are elected 
by the Assembly hold Montreat in trust 
for the church. (Thirty-four of these 
trustees are named by the Assembly and 
sixteen are nominated by the synods and 
then elected.) 

Then came the effort to make Mon- 
treat’s relation to the church less secure 
if not independent; and along with this 
came the independence movement of the 
college with the valuable property it 
holds within the Montreat grounds, but 
these efforts were soundly beaten and 
the ownership and control once more 
are clearly established. 

Latest point of pressure seems to be 
coming from the action of the directors 
in providing that the six or eight Negro 
delegates to some of the adult confer- 
ences shall be treated without discrimi- 
nation. This, of course, is in line with 
the Assembly’s own practice and regula- 
tions, so the directors are on solid 
ground, not only from that point of view 
but, more important, from the point of 
view of the Christian witness and prac- 
tice at the center of our church’s life. 

Almost everybody has a plan for Mon- 
treat’s future development and as many 
good ideas for improvements can be col- 
lected on this subject as on almost any 
in the church. This is a good omen for 
it indicates the deep interest and the 
high hopes of our people for this unique 
institution. The present administration 
is moving steadily ahead to accomplish 
as many of these objectives as possible. 
It has a tremendous job, but, consider- 
ing what can be done, it has also a great 
and challenging opportunity. A great 
many antiquated practices have been 
abolished and others are yet to go be- 
fore Montreat is what many of us want 
it to be, while several long-range pro- 
jects of major proportions loom up 
ahead: more economical housing, roads, 
telephone improvements, and so on. But 
progress is being made and all should 
be grateful. 

NEXT WEEK—tThe Historical Foun- 
dation. 
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Kentucky News Letter 


Kentucky’s joint camp and confer- 
ence program for Presbyterian US-USA 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 








young people completed another sucess- 
ful season. Leadership for these pro- 
grams came from both churches and 
direction was under a joint committee 
of the synods. Final steps were taken 
at the leadership school of the older 
youth conference for the merging of 
the youth programs of the two synods. 
Now there is only one synod’s council 
and constituent areas are now geo- 
graphical rather than along presbytery 
lines, since presbytery lines are not now 
co-terminus. Area councils are doing 
the work previously done by presbytery 
councils and exercising responsibility to 
the churches of both denominations 
within their boundaries. 


Nearby Kentuckians Visit 
Cincinnati General Assembly 


Many Kentucky Presbyterians took 
advantage of the proximity of the re- 
cent meeting of the USA General As- 
sembly in Cincinnati and dropped in as 
visitors. When the US representative, 
John A. Redhead of Greensboro, N. C., 
brought his church’s fraternal greet- 
ings, observers thought a real contri- 
bution was made in the program of 
acquaintance and cooperation between 
the two hodies. A typical comment was 
that of one commissioner at the close 
of the Redhead address: ‘That’s the 





genuine and excellent education 


finest Christian tradition. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 
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Schreiner Institute 


Military high school and junior college for boys. 
Law, Business Administration, Physical Fduecation. 
Modern dormitories and equipment. 
for school year beginning September 15. 


vised study. 


In the Hill Country of Texas 


Engineering, Pre-Medicai, Pre- 
Individual attention and super- 
Reservations now being received 
Write: 


The Registrar; Schreiner Institute; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 











FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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best thing we’ve had from that plat- 
form yet.” 


Statewide Organization Seeks to 
Aid Best Qualified Candidates 

With 11,000 voters already enrolled 
as members, a movement that is spread- 
ing gradually over the state is the Ken- 
tucky Christian Citizenship Council, 
Inc. It is a non-sectarian, non-partisan, 
non-racial organization with the pro- 
fessed purpose of making democracy 
work by making democracy Christian. 
Church people are urged to register and 
vote in all primaries and general elec- 
tions. Members pledge themselves to 
vote in accordance with the dictates of 
their own consciences, rather than ac- 
cording to party allegiance. In an effort 
to help voters get the facts about the 
respective candidates, thumbnail 
sketches are carried in the newspapers 
just before the election. These descrip- 
tions give the candidates’ record, posi- 
tion on moral issues, and other perti- 
nent data. Candidates are rated either 
“preferred” or ‘‘acceptable.”’ Those 
judged not qualified for office are not 
rated at all. Thus far, in the 22 
counties where the Christian Civic 
Leagues have been organized, the re- 
sults show that church people registered 
to vote have the balance of power and 
can defeat machine politicians by elect- 
ing their best qualified men. One long- 
range hope of the organization is that 
when higher type citizens find that they 
can be elected because of the united 
support of informed church people, 
more of the qualified people will run 
for office. Leaders hope this will im- 
prove conditions all along the line. 


Louisville Seminary Helps 
Care for Baptist Group 

When the Baptist Training Union 
Congress (Negro) brought 10,000 dele- 
gates to Louisville for its recent meet- 
ing accommodations at Negro hotels 
were far from adequate, so many pri- 
vate homes had to take delegates. In 
this emergency, Louisville Seminary 
housed 100 of them in its dormitory 


Howers 








Manufacturers 


of 
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FLOWERS SCHOOL 
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Richmond, Va. 
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space. .The seminary reports the 
argest junior class in its history en- 
olled for the fall term, with applicants 
veing turned down for the first time. 

.The sixth annual pastors’ confer- 
ence will be held at the seminary July 
1-Aug. 4 with Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., as 


he conference preacher and William 
Foxwell Albright, professor of Semitic 


Languages at Johns Hopkins University 
as the headline lecturer. 


Churches Said to Be Lagging, 

Not Leading, in Race Relations 
America’s churches are lagging in 

race relations when they should be lead- 

ing, W. J. Jernagin, Washington, D. C., 


told the National Sunday School and 
BTU Congress in Louisville recently 
(see above). ‘In many respects,” he 
said, ‘‘the churches are lagging behind 
other organizations such as the armed 
forces and baseball and other athletic 


groups when it comes to race relations.” 
America’s young people, he said, are 
leading the adults in this matter. Dr. 
Jernagin, who was re-elected president, 
held this office since 1926. The 
chief resolution adopted by the thou- 
sands of delegates urged Louisville’s 
General Hospital to admit Negroes as 
nursing students and internes. (RNS) 


has 


Census Brings More Realistic 
Picture of Church Membership 
Protestant churches of Lebanon have 
just completed a religious census of the 
town and surrounding Results 
that Roman 
Catholic claims of 50% of the popula- 
tion were much too high. Rather, it 
was found that there are more Baptists 
than Roman Catholics, whose actual 
numbers ran approximately one-third of 
the population. 


area. 


show generally accepted 


State Tax Commissioners 
List All Church Properties 

Tax commissioners in Ken:ucky’s 120 
counties are listing all the pr perties of 
churches, charities and scl:ools on spe- 
cial cards. The 1949 special session of 
the General Assembly decided to find 
out how much of such property there 
even the state revenue 
commissioner has the slightest idea. The 
action does not mean that the state is 


is because not 
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G. T. Gillespie, President, | 


Jackson, Mississippi. 


getting ready to tax all such property, 
but many officials feel it is wrong for 
commercial property to escape taxation 
merely because it is owned by religious, 
charitable, and educational institutions. 
Tax exemption, they point out, gives 
them an advantage in competition with 
other businesses paying regular taxes. 
(RNS) 


Disciples’ Leader Calls 
Racism “Devil’s Answer’ 


A Southern church leader, James A. 
Lollis, president of the Kentucky Con- 
vention of Christian (Disciples) 
Churches, called racism “the devil’s an- 


swer to Christ’s teaching of brother- 
hood. Dr. Lollis, addressing the con- 
vention in its Danville meeting, said, 
one of the major tragedies of 
Christianity has been its failure to make 
its doctrine of the universal brother- 
hood of man an effective reality. 

Negro Christians in the South can have 
only contempt in their hearts for us 


“Surely 
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SCHOOL 


Rabun Gap, Georgia 


Fully Accredited Senior High School— 
Christian Influences—Moderate Rates— 
Work 
0. C. Skinner, Pres., 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


AIM: To instill the idea of spiritual values as well 
as material, of divine relations as well as human, 


to train for life and the art of living. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, 


1950 


VIRGINIA 








Accredited liberal arts college 
women. 


Fall term begins September 19, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE | 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Where a Good Past 


Predicts a Better Future 


John R. Cunningham, President 
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when we maintain a barrier of superior- 
ity which breaks all hope of real fel- 
lowship.”” (RNS) 


Miscellany 

The Methodist Conference of Ken- 
tucky is accepting $133,000 from the 
federal government to finish the new 
wing of the Methodist hospital in Pike- 
ville. .Centre College dedicated 
its new $375,000 gynasium at its recent 
commencement. .New educational 
facilities either recently completed or 
now being built are reported at Win- 
chester, Richmond, and Old Paint Lick. 
New manses have been provided by the 
congregations of the Harvey Brown Me- 
morial church in Louisville and 
United Church in Harrodsburg. 
Harvey Brown church is 
with construction of a new sanctuary 
and educational plant to replace the 
present outgrown facilities. 

WARREN B. GAW. 


the 
The 
proceeding 


Lebanon. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


The Men 


This picture has been very aptly 
called ‘‘a postscript to war.” It deals 
courageously and factually with those 
who, as a result of combat wounds, are 





paralyzed from the waist down — the 
paraplegics. Their condition was the 


subject of a prolonged study at the 
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Birmingham Veterans Hospital near 
Hollywood before filming the production 
on the spot. ‘‘The men” are 45 patients 
at the hospital. 

To personalize this condition we fol- 
low one man, Ken, from the day he was 
wounded by a sniper’s bullet, through 
his refusal to live a life of immobility, 
his despair and lack of cooperation, to 
a gradual change of attitude entailing 
a willingness to undergo courses of 
therapy. Aid for Ken’s awakened de- 
sire to live is given by the love and 
encouragement of his fiancee and her 
determination that their plans, inter- 
rupted by the war, shall be fulfilled. 
Together they face mountainous difficul- 
ties, encounter failures, both in them- 
selves and through circumstances, and 
together they find real understanding 
of what life offers them and how they 
can meet its challenge. 

A spirit of pathetic veracity runs 
through the whole production. But this 
is far from being a morbid story; the 
eagerness and progress made by the 
men lift it rather into a rather special 
eategory of inspiration. It is a tale of 
heroism without heroics; it rings with 
truth. 

This story, produced by Stanley 
Kramer and released through United 
Artists, is a tribute to the greatness 
of the human spirit, to God-given cour- 
age and to the necessity of finding one’s 
peace of mind through meeting life as 
it is. It should also help us to resolve, 
when we see the effects of war on the 
human body and the emotional and so- 
cial ravages it causes, to be more in 


earnest so that “it does not happen 
again.” 
FOR: Adults, young people. 


*Selected by the Protestant Motion 


Picture Council. 





says Daniel A. 
Poling 





“A brilliant affirmation of 
dynamic Christian faith’’ 











“IT Believe, But...!’’ 
By Walter R. Courtenay 


$2.50 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Ezra, Interpreter of God’s Word 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 13 


Lesson Text: Nehemiah 8: 1-4a, 5-6, 8, 10, 18. 


Samuel, and Ezra were the 
most influential men, probably, in Isra- 
el’s long and eventful history. Moses was 
the founder of the Covenant nation. 
Samuel saved the nation from disinte- 
gration during the period of the Judges 


Moses, 


and established the kingdom. Ezra 
breathed a new spirit into the exiles 
returning from captivity and made 


them the people of a Book. 


We first meet this significant figure 
in the seventh year of the reign of 
Cyrus, founder of the 
Persian Empire, conquered Babylon in 
538 B. C., and shortly thereafter a 
large contingent of Jews were allowed 
to return to their ancestral home under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel. Cyrus was 
succeeded by Cambyses (529-522), 
Pseudo-Smerdis, (522), Darius I (521- 
486), in the sixth year of whose reign 
the temple was completed; Xerxes, 
known in the Bible as Ahasuerus, the 
husband of Esther (485-465); and then 
Artaxerxes (465-424 B. C.). 

His Purpose 


Artaxerxes. 


Ezra was a priest, and, according to 
the geneaology given us, a direct de- 
scendant of Aaron. We note here by 
the way that the Jews, after the exile, 
gave inordinate attention to their gene- 
alogies. Many Israelites intermarried 
with the heathen nations; those whose 
descent was pure wanted the fact to be 
properly recorded. They had the same 
pride in their ancestry as do some of our 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

More important is the fact that Ezra 
was a scribe. Originally scribes were 
merely stenographers. Gradually the 
position came to be more important. 
During the days of the monarchy the 
King’s scribe was the State Secretary 
or Chancellor. During the latter days 
of the monarchy the name began to be 
applied to those who were occupied in 
studying and copying the documents 
containing the sacred laws of the na- 
tion. After the captivity, when proph- 
ecy had mostly ceased, the increased 
importance of the written law and the 
necessity of explaining its obligation 
brought the scribes into greater promi- 
nence. The scribe took the place of 
the prophet and in his influence upon 
his countrymen eclipsed the priest. He 
became not only the copier of the law, 
but also its interpreter and teacher. Af- 
ter a while the interpretation of the 
scribes became more important than 
the original laws. It was because Jesus 
disregarded these traditions of the 
fathers that he brought down upon his 
head the wrath of the Scribes and 
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Pharisees. Ezra is often spoken of as 
the first of the Scribes. He was the 
typical representative and in a measure 
the founder of the later type of scribe. 
Devoted to a minute study of the law, 
he sought to expound it to his peo- 
ple and to impress upon them the duty 
of its rigid observance. The historian 
says that Ezra was a ready scribe in 
the law of That is, he was 
prompt and skillful in interpreting the 
difficulties of the law. His quickness 
was the dexterity of his erudition, not 
of his pen. 

The great purpose 
Ezra as a scribe is set forth in Ezra 
7:10. He had set his heart on seeking 
the law of Jehovah, the written law, 
that is, as recorded in the five books 
of Moses; on living in strict accordance 
with its injunctions; and upon teach- 
ing its statutes and ordinances in Is- 
rael. According to modern historical 
understanding these five books assumed 
their present shape during the exile, 
and were not yet known, therefore, to 
the Jewish colony centered about Jeru- 


Moses. 


that animated 


salem. According to the traditional 
view, these books though long in ex- 


istence had never become the common 
property of the nation. In either case 
the people as a whole had no real 
knowledge of the Mosaic Law; they had 
made no serious attempt to model their 
national iife on its precepts. They de- 
pended not so much on the Book as 
they did on the priests who were the 
custodians of the Book, and upon the 
prophets who brought to them God’s 
message afresh in every national crisis. 
Ezra was determined to remedy this 
situation. He wanted to popularize the 
Bible and to make Israel the people 
of the Book. He wanted them to build 
their national life upon its precepts. 
To carry out his great plan he went 
to Artaxerxes the king, and requested 
that he be allowed to return to Jeru- 


salem with sufficient authority to 
achieve his ends, which request was 
granted. 
His Initial Failure 
In the eighth chapter of Ezra we 


read how Ezra, after a long and ardu- 
ous journey, finally came to the Holy 
City with a company of 1,500 people, 
and with money and gifts for the tem- 
ple totalling approximately $5,000,000. 
It was in the year 458 B. C., approxi- 
mately 80 years after the first expedi- 
tion had come out under the leadership 
of Zerubbabel. 

When he arrived in the city he was 
horrified to find that numerous inter- 


marriages had taken place between 
Jews and Gentiles. He was so overcome 
that he sat down on the ground, plucked 
out his hair and wept (Ezra 9:3; 10:1). 
The people were conscience stricken 
and under Ezra’s insistence finally sent 
their heathen wives away. There the 
book of Ezra ends and we have no 
further news of him or of the Jewish 
colony for thirteen years. 

We judge however from what we 
find in the Book of Nehemiah, that 
there was a reaction against Ezra and 
that he was unable to carry his reform 
programs any further. Perhaps as time 
went on the people resented the way 
in which Ezra had induced them to 
break up their homes. It seems indeed 
that under Ezra’s leadership they had 
begun to rebuild the walls of the city 
(essential for the city’s security). The 
Samaritans, sent representa- 
tions to Artaxerxes reminding him of 
the trouble that Jerusalem as a walled 
city had predecessors, and 
Artaxerxes commanded that the work 
be stopped (Ezra 4:7-23, which almost 
certainly belongs here). Artaxerxes’ 
prohibition was followed up by hostile 
action on the part of the 


however, 


given his 


enemies of 


the Jews. They swept down on the 
city. demolished its walls, so far as 
built, and destroyed its gates. The 


colony was in a very desperate plight 
indeed. 


His Final Success 


This was the situation when Nehe- 
miah appeared on the scene. He is the 
last great character in Old Testament 
history and with him the history of the 
Old Testament fitly closes. He inspired 
the people with such enthusiasm that 
in spite of obstacles of every sort, 
treachery within and intrigues without, 
they actually rebuilt the walls in 52 
days. He then set himself to renew 
the people’s allegiance to Jehovah and 
to ground it in a thorough knowl- 
edge of God’s Law. To carry out this 
part of his program, Nehemiah was 
glad to avail himself of the help of 
Ezra, who, with the success of Nehe- 
miah’s strong nationalistic policy had 
come again into popular favor. Nehe- 
miah was the executive, a born leader 
of men, but Ezra was the scholar, and 
this was the work which all his life he 
had prepared himself to do. 

The project carried through by these 
two men, one a minister, the other a 
layman, was determinative of Israel’s 
whole subsequent history. As one 
scholar has pointed out: ‘The people 
saw that their national integrity was 
safeguarded by city walls; their jeal- 
ousy for their distinctiveness as a 
peculiar people was rekindled. Their 
request of Ezra marked their adoption 
of his policy, that of keeping the peo- 
ple of Israel separate from the nations 
upon the basis of their religious life. 
His policy was that the religious life 
of the people should be regulated by 
the Law, as contained in certain 
ognized writings, 


rec- 
and should not be 
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dependent upon the traditions of the 
priests.”’ 

The Law had long time in 
existence. But it was the property of 
the priests. It was not known by the 
people, for books 
expensive. 


been a 


were rare and very 
The people as a whole had 
followed the directions of their priests 
(sometimes in accordance with the Law 
of Moses and sometimes not), and the 
exhortations of the prophets, more often 
the false prophets, who spoke the words 
that they than the 
true prophets who spoke the words that 
God put into their hearts. 
pose was to give the Law to the people, 


wanted to hear, 


Ezra’s pur- 
to free them from their dependence on 


both 
quently now in Israel) and priests. It 


prophet (appearing less. fre- 


facts in 
mind that we can understand the pur- 


is only as we keep these 
port of the scene that follows. 

It was in the seventh 
ber), the 
Jewish 


month (Octo- 


most month in the 
first 
day of the seventh month that the first 


sacred 


calendar It was on the 


group of returning exiles had resumea 
their national worship. So now on this 
same day the flock into 
salem from all the surrounding towns 
and gather 
the broad square that 
water gate. 
Ezra himself 
wood, 


people Jeru- 


themselves together into 
was before the 
stood on a pulpit of 
probably a platform is meant, 
for with him on the pulpit 
teen other prominent religious leaders. 
It is that the High 
Priest was conspicuous by his absence. 
We do not know the reason for this, 
but it may be that he did not approve 
Ezra’s idea 
kept as the 
priests. 

The Reading of the Law 


were thir- 


often remarked 


that the law should not be 


private property of the 


When 
course, it was a roll) all of the people 


Ezra opened the book (of 


stood up. Then there was a brief 


prayer of thanksgiving, the people an- 
lifting up 
bowing themselves to 


swering Amen and Amen, 


their hands and 


the ground Ezra then proceeded to 


read, and we are told that he read from 


early morning until midday. But he 
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was too wise a man simply to read. We 
are told that the Levites caused the 
people to understand the law and that 
they read in the book distinctly (as, as 
in the Revised Version 
an interpretation’’ ) 


margin, ‘‘with 
and they gave the 
sense so that they understood the read- 
ing. 

Adeney remarks: 


‘In all this the fact which comes out 
most prominently. .is the populari- 
zation of the Law. its multiplied pre- 
cepts were, nov only recited in the hear- 
ing of men, women and children; they 
were carefully expounded to the people. 
fiitherto it had been a matter of pri- 
vate study among learned men, bo 
it was like the priestly ritual of hea- 
thenism. ‘The priest of Kleusis guarded 
his secrets trom all but those who were 
tavored by being solemnly initiated into 
tnem. Now this unwholesome condi- 
Lloh Was to cease. ‘Tne most sacred 
rites were to be expounded to the peo- 
pie. 

The very 
nized by tlie significance of the scene; 


people were much solem- 


und, when they heard the law and re- 
alized how tar short they came of its 
they Their 
rather aud 
make merry and rejoice and send gifts 
with 
words of the Law 


requirements, wept. lead- 


ers told them to go away 
in token of the happiness which 
they received the 
of their God. And so they did. 

On the morrow, the second day of 
the month, the people gathered them- 
selves together again, that the reading 
might be continued. As they listened 
they found that it was provided in the 
Law that on the 15th day of the month 
through the 22nd they were to celebrate 
Tabernacles. Kvidently a 
generation had grown up which did not 
even recall the existence of this ancient 


the Feast of 


celebration. When they discovered 
now that the time was so near, and 
that elaborate preparations had to be 


inade, the assembly adjourned properly 
io prepare themselves. 
The 


Observed 


tabernacles then was 
15th through the 
22nd, and, as provided in the Law, the 
people dwelt in booths during the whole 


least ol 


trom the 


week and ollered the appropriate sacri- 
One about this 
celebration Was that through the whole 
week the God's Law 
It was 
Conferences 


lices. unique feature 


reading of con- 
tinued, every day of the seven. 
Bible 
held each year at Montreat and Massa- 
netta. 


a precursor OL our 


But Ezra telt and we feel as we 
read that the whole process would be 

it stopped with 
Bible. So we find as a 
inatter of fact that the whole business 


incomplete if merely 


reading the 


came to a climax in 

The Renewal of the Covenant 
9:1-10:31) 
the Israelites solemnly agreed that they 
their daughters 
walk in God’s Law, which 


In this ceremony (see 


and their sons and 
would was 
ziven by Moses, and would observe and 
do all the commandments of Jehovah 
and his ordinances and statutes. In 
other words, they agreed, and this was 
from above, as 


not a reform imposed 


in the times of Josiah, but one accepted 


by the people of their own free wil] 
and accord, they agreed that the Law 
of Moses was to be the Constitution of 
their nation, that their whole nationa) 
life was to be hased on its precepts. 
Foakes-Jackson says: 


“The promulgation of the Law is a 
fitting conclusion of the story of the 
Old Testament, as a new period of re- 
ligious history commences. Ezra’s 
quiet work by which the Levites had 
been prepared to become expounders of 
the Law marks the beginning of a new 
era. From henceforth the law of God, 
instead of being the property of a 
priestly caste became accessible to all 
who desired to know it. The Book of 
the Law became the final source of 
every rule and custom, the deepest stu- 
dent of the Law, the judge of all ac- 
tions. Slowly but surely the sacrificing 
priest made way for the man of learn- 
ing, the rabbi. the theologian. Juda- 
ism left little room for priestcraft; it 
became above all other things the re- 
lizion of a book.” 

The remaining chapters of Nehemiah 
tell us how this vigorous leader went 
about putting this agreement into prac- 
tical effect, but the event we have just 
described is the last important histort- 
cal event described for us in the Old 
Testament. Throughout their history 
God had been revealing himself to Is- 
rael in portions and by divers 
At the close of the Old Tes- 
tament history the Jews as a people ac- 
cept the first great section of this 
Revelation as their Bible. 


divers 
manners. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. The Need. In Nehemiah’s time 
the Bible was an unknown book. Is it 


otherwise today? Every test indicates 
that the Bible is largely unknown to 
the rising generation of America. Why 
is this the case? Consider candidly 
women, young 
people today (and we ourselves) do not 
read, study, know the Bible more than 
we do. In Ezra’s time it was not avail- 
able. It available today. 
Why then is it so seldom read? ‘Why 
should it be read? What danger does 
the Protestant Church face if its young 
people are not grounded in the Bible? 

2. The Remedy. We have studied in 


the reasons why men, 


eertainly is 


some detail how Ezra and Nehemiah 
remedied the situation in their day. 
What can be done in our day? What 


improvements can be made in the Sun- 
day school (your Sunday _§ school)? 
Should more instruction be given from 
the pulpit? How can the church pro- 
mote Bible study on the part of its peo- 
ple? How can we awaken an interest 
in the unconcerned? What covenant 
should the people of God make today? 
Perhaps we can agree that basically 
more individuals like 
his heart to seek the 
law of Jehovah, and to do it, and to 
teach in Israel statutes and ordinances” 
(Ezra 7:10). There is no limit to what 
such dedicated individuals can accom- 
plish. 


there must be 


Ezra who “set 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 





A Singing Faith 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS. By Al- 
bert Edward Bailey. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 600 pp., $6.00. 

There are one or two other good com- 
mentaries on the great hymns, but Al- 
bert E. Bailey, who has done much to 
use the arts to interpret and enrich re- 
ligion, has produced the outstanding 
such work. For this book he has chosen 
hymns from eight of the leading books 
of our time—those hymns which occur 
in at least six volumes—plus other good 
hymns which deserve inclusion. 

Dr. Bailey was stimulated to develop 
his great book because of his concern 
for the neglect of hymns and he says, 
“What a pity that so few teachers and 
preachers are now opening this Delect- 
able Country to our boys and girls.” 
His book will encourage and help many 
to remedy this defect. 

He presents his material chronologi- 
cally—as the hymns appeared and were 
used in English, beginning in the 16th 
century. The presentation of the 
hymns, however, is historical and, shall 
we say, sociological, in that it shows the 
situation in and out of which they de- 
veloped. 

Dr. Bailey is somewhat apologetic 
because he has ‘‘tried to tell what the 
words of the hymns actually say and 
imply.”” He need not have apologized, 
for many will find his comments sug- 
gestive and illuminating. 

This is an indispensable book for 
anyone who has responsibility for the 
choice or leadership of hymns, or for 
those who would sing their faith more 
intelligently and enthusiastically. — A. 
N. B. 


Minister’s Job 


THE CHURCH ALIVE. By Samuel 
M. Shoemaker. E. P. Dutton, New York. 
160 pp., $1.50. 


The subtitle of this book, which reads, 
“Practical Helps Toward an Effective 
Ministry,” is a ood statement of the 
contents. The author, rector of Calvary 
Church in New York, states in the in- 
troduction that the book was written 
with three groups of people in mind: 
(1) Theological students who need 
some orientation in the job they are 
about to undertake, (2) men already 
in the ministry who feel the need of a 
lift, and (3) laymen who might be 
helped by a view «f the Christian min- 
istry. With the last two groups the 
author hardly accomplishes his purpose, 
but with the first group he is eminently 
successful. 

Mere is therefore an excellent book 
to place in the hands of a young man 
just entering the ministry to assist him 
in orienting himself to the work in 
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which he will soon be engaged. With 
clarity and simplicity the author points 
out the job of the minister, the need of 
personal discipline, some hinderances 
to the work which may be expected, 
some problems to be encountered, and 
the sources of power on which the min- 
ister may draw. 


While written by an Episcopalian, 
the book has not the slightest sectarian 
slant and, surprisingly enough, the 


chapter on evangelism is one of the best. 
BEN L. ROSE. 


Bristol, Va. 


On Discovering 


CONTEMPORARY ETHICAL THEO- 
RIES. By Thomas English Hill. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 
359 pp., $3.90. 

In this much needed survey of the rich 
variety of ethical theory in our century, 
Dr. Hill has given us a work of unique 
and authentic scholarship. He divides 
current theories into six types: (1) skep- 
tical theories which see in moral com- 
mands only ‘‘emotive expressions’’; 
(2) approbative theories which define 
right or good in terms of the approval 
of the individual, society or a Divine 
Being; (3) process theories which see 
morality as an outgrowth of some 
evolutionary or cosmic process; (4) 
psychological value theories which view 
right as the furtherance of interest, de- 
sire or happiness; (5) metaphysical 
theories which seek ethical foundations 
in concepts that go beyond experience 
such as natural law, self-realization or 
cosmic purpose; and (6) intuitive theo- 
ries which view terms like good, right 
and ought as unique, related to but not 
reducible to other qualities of experi- 
ence. Of these the realistic theories 
stress the uniqueness of ‘intrinsic good- 
ness” and tend to define right action 
as that conducive to the maximum 
good; while the ‘‘deontological theo- 
ries’? emphasize right as unique, not as 
an intuition of rules or principles but 
as a perception of ‘‘fittingness’’ to the 
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Death for the 
’ . s 
Christian 

THE ADVENTURE CALLED DEATH. 
By Monroe Bush, Jr. The Bond Wheel- 
wright Co., New York. 32 pp., $1.00. 

A booklet for those who grieve. Six 
brief ‘‘conversations’”’ about death are 
followed by ten ‘“‘meditations” of scrip- 
ture selections for strength and hope. 
With sympathy and understanding, the 
pastor at Leesburg, Va., emphasizes the 
spiritual adventure and advancement 
death brings for the Christian. Attrac- 
tive in format and possessing beauty of 
these messages should be 
inexpensively for wide circula- 


expression, 
issued 
tion. 
EDWARD G. LILLY. 
Charleston, S. C. 


What Is ‘Right’ 


moral situation. Thus for this last 
theory the keeping of promises, al- 
though not absolute, is a duty that re- 
lates to the specific situation and is not 
to be justified by the total amount of 
good intended or accomplished. 

Dr. Hill presents and criticises these 
theories in an admirably objective man- 
ner. Very properly he stresses the con- 
tributions of outstanding moralists such 
as John Dewey, R. B. Perry, G. E. 
Moore and W. D. Ross. His own bias 
is towards the realists but in a wise 
conclusion he indicates modestly how the 
truth in all these points of view might 
be synthesized. For example, he shows 
how theologians like Niebuhr and 
Brunner have brought out the impor- 
tance of reverence and a transcendent 
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divine perspective but their falling back 
on “the will of God” and deprecating 
rational analysis robs their ethics of the 
richness and 
which is a 

other 
Positivists, 


adequacy to 
merit of the 
schools. Likewise 


experience 

realist and 
the Logical 
although bankrupt in con- 
structive interpretation, have compelled 
our attention to the importance of clear 
analysis of ethical meanings. 

Perhaps the only serious omissions in 
Dr. Hill’s finely are 
Whitehead’s ethics of “importance” and 
“creative and the _ social 
theory of rights in idealists like Urban 
and Bosanquet. All in all, 
this is a timely and important piece of 
work, superlative in its clarity, its ob- 
jectivity and its 


balanced survey 
advance”’ 


however, 


comprehensiveness of 


**Six Heroic 


PERSONALITIES 
FORM. 


IN SOCIAL RE- 
By G. Bromley Oxnam. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury New York 
Nashville. 176 pp., $2.00. 

Bishop Oxnam, one of the most vigor- 


Press, and 


ous and forward-looking of our present- 
day ecclesiastical statesmen, himself ac- 
tive in many 
writes 


social 
sympathetically, 

helpfully of ‘six heroic 
thinkers and their pioneering work for 
justice and 
They represent widely varying types of 
reformers: Sydney and Beatrice Webb, 
true scientists, 
the social reform that 
Britain’: Walter Rauschenbusch, 
a book that changed the think- 
ing of American Christianity; David E. 
Lilienthal, of TVA, set 
a pattern time reform 
the administrative 
ernmental 


areas of reform, 


here construc- 
tively, and 


brotherhood among men.’”’ 


social who ‘fashioned 
is contemporary 
who 
wrote 
who, as head 
which may in 
procedures of gov- 
enterprise; Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, a martyred saint who bowed a 
nation to his will; and Albert Schweit- 
“who speaks as 


zer, and as 


theologian, as nhilosopher and as artist, 


mystic 


and who speaks most compellingly as a 
humble servant at a black bed 
or as a dedicated surgeon at an operat- 
ing table.’ 

Only been 
professing Christians, but all have been 
sustained by a faith. 
In this speak 


man’s 


two out of the six have 
religious 
book 
again to the needs of our time 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


strong 


challenging they 


MY INDIAN SON-IN-LAW. 
Wernher. Doubleday 
York. 274 pp. $3.00. 

The most thing about this 
book, of course, is the author’s remark- 
able insight and understanding of the re- 
ligions of India, and her ability to ex- 
press her warm, sympathetic under- 
standing of the people, of whatever re- 
igion, whom she binds to her heart with 


By Hilda 


and Co., New 


amazing 


the cords of her own love. 
It is a book 
Christian world, 


which world, our 
needs very much. It 
is tolerance in the true meaning of the 
word. It is Christianity on a very high 
level indeed. Those who have wondered 
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our 


outlook. 
year of 
educated 
careful 
The who has seen his first 
book published, the first of a series, he 
promises, is a product of 
Church, US. He was educated 
in the church's institutions and taught 
in two of its colleges before undertak- 
ing the assignment which this book rep- 
resents for the Education 
Board while at Harvard. He is 
the professor of philosophy at Macales- 
ter College, St. Paul, Minn., 
USA, institution. 


Though it pre-supposes a first 
ethics, it is the 
appreciate 


addressed to 


reader who can 
analysis. 


author 


the Presby- 
terian 


General 
now 
a Presby- 
terian, 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 


Hampden-Sydney College. 


Thinkers” 


any at all about 
a Christian’s 


India will find here 
introduction to the minds 
and beliets of the people who live there. 

I hope that some day Hilda Wernher 
will write the Advent Story which she 
briefly outlines on pages 195-196 of this 
book. Furthermore, I she will 
write it. Though bitter- 
the Christ, he knows even as 
we cannot know the bitterness of the 
that mankind has written, begin- 
ning with the Advent. Perhaps her ex- 
pose of this bitterness is needed. 


believe 
there is no 
ness in 


story 


Her 
theme, ‘“‘The Christ who includes all and 
everybody, even those who don’t make 
time for him’’ needs developing. The 
world is hungering for that story. 

JOE M. BROWN. 
Texas. 


Port Arthur, 


MINISTERIAL 





MENTION 


CHANGES 

Charles E. Parrish, who has been 
teaching at PJC, Maxton, N. C., has be- 
come pastor of the Kenly, Spring Hill 
and White Oak 
Box 265, Kenly, N. C 

Roy L. 
Memphis, 





churches. Address: 


Davis from Southwestern, 
Tenn., to Little Rock, Ark., 
where he is executive secretary of the 
synod. Office: 717 Scott St. 
2621 Gaines St. 


Residence: 


Robert B. Giffen, who has been sec- 
retary of the Greater Miami Council of 
Churches, elected executive 
secretary of the Atlanta Christian Coun- 
cil effective Sept. 1. 
USA, minister. 

Robert Marshburn, Commerce, Ga., 
has accepted a call to the First A. R. P. 
church, Statesville, N. C. 

S. L. McKay, Oak Hill Ala., A. R. P. 
minister, will become pastor of the A. 
R. P. church, Salisbury, N. C. 

Alfred Erickson from Coral Gables 
Fla., to 1127 Bayou Place, Sarasota, Fla. 

W. F. F. Little from Littleton to Pol- 
locksville, N. C. 


has been 


He is a Presbyte- 
rian, 


Lewis J. Sherrill from Louisville, Ky., 
to 99 Claremont Ave., New York 27, 
nm. Y. 

Hayes Clark from Kingstree, S. C., to 
Lexington, Miss. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
L. G. CALHOUN and Mrs. Calhoun, 
of Lavras, Brazil, are on furlough, at 
206 S. 6th St., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wm. B. and Mrs. 
Fortaleza, are on 


Mosley Mosley, 
Brazil, furlough in 
this country and may be addressed at 
Box 1057, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


LATIN AMERICAN SECRETARY 


W. Stanley Rycroft, who has been ex.) 
ecutive secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation for Latin America, hag 
been named secretary for Latin America 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 
TO RETIRE 

Tilden Scherer, Clover, S. C., has an- 
nounced his intention to retire as pastor 
cf the Bethel church August 31. 


CURRICULUM EDITOR 


Norman F. 
assistant 


Langford, who has been 
to James D. Smart, resigned, 
since last year, has succeeded Dr. Smartt 
as curriculum editor-in-chief of the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Christian 
Education. Like his predecessor, Mr. 

Langford is a Canadian. The new as- ’ 
sociate editor will be Hamlin G. Tobey, 
now field director of the Synod of Ohio. 
Both men take up their new duties Sept. 
5. 


AT A. R. P. CONFERENCE 

James Sprunt, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., will lead the Bible hour at Bon- 
clarken, the Associate Reformed con- 
ference center, Flat Rock, N. C., Aug. J 
14-18, discussing the Apostles’ Creed. 
John Newton Thomas, Union Seminary 
professor, will lead the Bible hour for 
the ARPs. Aug. 19-22. Joseph M. 
Gettys, Assembly’s Training School pro- 
fessor will teach in the leadership 
school at Bonclarken Aug. 14-17. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL POST 


Wynn ©. 
Foreign 


Fairfield, secretary of the 
Missions Conference of North 
America for the past five years, has been 
named administrative secretary of the 
planning committee of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. In December, when the new 
council is formed, Dr. Fairfield will be- 
come secretary of its division of foreign 
missions. 


DEATH 


Dugald McIntyre, 81, 
home in Toronto July 18. 
Seotland, Dr. McIntyre, in addition to 
his Canadian pastorates, served in the 
Presbyterian Church, US, from 1919 to 
1928 in Little Rock, Ark., and Dublin, 
Ga. 


died at his 
A native of 
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